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East Bengal Under Governor's Rule 
BY RICHARD L. PARK AND RICHARD S. WHEELER 


HE peEcIsive defeat of the ruling Muslim League by 
the motley United Front in East Bengal’s provincial 
assembly elections in March 1954 precipitated a funda- 
mental crisis in Pakistan. As a result of the election, 
the United Front, controlling 223 of the 237 Muslim 
seats in an Assembly of 309 (the Muslim League won 
only 10) formed the first non-League ministry in Pakis- 
tan. The United Front had ridden to victory on .the 
crest of a wave of anti-League feeling in East Bengal, 
and took office determined to implement a 21-point 
program of reform and opposition to Central Govern- 
ment (Muslim League) policies.’ The ensuing trial of 
strength between the newly elected Government in East 
Pakistan and the Central Government in Karachi re- 
vealed how dangerously deep was the cleavage between 
the two sections of the country, and ended in direct 
emergency action being taken by the Central Govern- 
ment in an effort to preserve the unity of the nation. 
The significance of the power shift in East Bengal 
derives in part from the peculiar physical character of 
Pakistan, divided into two zones separated by a thou- 
sand miles of Indian territory. East Bengal, only about 
one sixth as large as West Pakistan, holds more than 
half the national population; the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of the Bengal jute monopoly have contributed in 
making Pakistan economically viable and have helped 
finance development in the East and West. The Cen- 
tral Government, located in Karachi in the West, has 
devoted much of its time and energies—to say nothing 
of finances—to disputes with India over Kashmir and 
the Indus valley waters, Gradually, East Pakistanis have 
been impressed that their economic and developmental 
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interests were being subordinated to those of the West; 
that East Bengal was being treated as a “colony” by 
the Central Government. This feeling has been inten- 
sified by the language issue, the long-standing attempt 
of the Pakistan Government to popularize Urdu as the 
national language, to the detriment of Bengali. These 
grievances against the Muslim League Government at 
the Center were compounded by the alleged corrup- 
tion and inefficiency of the provincial Musiim League 
Government. The result was a landslide victory by the 
variegated parties of the United Front, more on a plat- 
form of “turn the rascals out” than on grounds of 


specific issues. 


As soon as the results of the election were known, 
the differences between the League and the United 
Front transcended the realms of mere campaign oratory 
and entered the constitutional arena. League leaders— 
including Prime Minister Mohammed Ali (himself a 
Bengali) and Miss Fatima Jinnah, sister of the late 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah—previously had 
entered the provincial campaign and made it clear that 
the election results would constitute a vote of confi- 
dence for the League on the national as well as on 
the provincial level. On the basis of such League assess- 
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ments, the victorious United Front leaders demanded 
that the Central Government and the Constituent As- 
sembly (44 of whose 80 members represent Bengal) re- 
sign in response to the verdict of the people of Bengal; 
barring this, they demanded that the East Bengal repre- 
sentatives resign on grounds that they had lost the man- 
_date of the provincial electorate. 

Although some members of the Constituent Assembly 
took up the cry for the dissolution of that body and its 
replacement by a popularly elected Assembly, Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali declared that there was no 
question of the Assembly being changed as a result of 
a provincial election. On the contrary, he announced 
that the Constituent Assembly would sit continuously 
from April 5 until the Report of the Basic Princi- 
ples Committee had been adopted and sent on to the 
drafting committee.’ Elections under the new Consti- 
tution, the Prime Minister said, would be held in 
1955. He was supported in his stand by some West 
Pakistan newspapers. The Times of Karachi said that 
the Prime Minister was on “unassailable ground” in 
his statement; the Khyber Mail (Peshawar) empha- 
sized that “there should . . . be no more delay in fram- 
ing the Constitution which has been at long last brought 
in line with the wishes of the people as a whole.’® 
Dawn, however, before the Prime Minister’s staternent 
was issued, called for the resignation of the East Bengal 
members of the Assembly and declared that a coalition 
Government at the Center was inevitable.‘ United 
Front spokesmen protested the decision of the Prime 
Minister. On April 3 the United Front Parliamentary 
Party in East Bengal, at their first mecting, adopted 
a resolution calling upon the Constituent Assembly to 
dissolve itself and cease working on the constitution; 
failing that, the East Bengal members were to resign 
from the Assembly. A “Protest Day” meeting in Dacca 
on April 4 reiterated the demand for the dissolution of 
the “unrepresentative and reactionary Constituent As- 
sembly.” In a statement read to the 50,000-strong meet- 
ing by H. S. Suhrawardy, a leader of the (West Pakis- 
tan) Awami League, United Front Chief Minister A. 
K.. Fazlul Huq appealed to the members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly to “respect the wishes of the people” 
and not continue framing a constitution which was 
“bound to be rejected.” 


The United Front Ministry 

The United Front Ministry of A. K. Fazlul Huq was 
formed on April 3. On that very day the Front showed 
signs of disunity. Of the three ministers sworn in along 
with Fazlul Huq, one was alleged to be a relative and 
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none was on the agreed list of United Front ministerial 
candidates. Suhrawardy, who repeatedly made _ public 
statements condemning the efforts of “mischievous in- 
triguers” to separate him and Fazlul Huq, made clear 
his displeasure: “Mr. Fazlul Huq will have to recon- 
stitute his ministry.”® In concluding an interview with 
the correspondent of The Hindu (Madras), Suhra- 
wardy commented: “You cannot fool the people who 
have given you the mandate for long. Have I not said 
enough 

The heterogeneous character of the United Front 
was reflected in the varying degrees of intensity with 
which the different leaders pressed the Front’s demands. 
General unanimity was reached on the demand for the 
reconstitution of the Central Government and Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and for the release of Central Govern- 
ment political prisoners in Dacca. Suhrawardy was, in 
general, the voice of moderation. While he was in favor 
of ending the passport-visa system for travel between 
East Pakistan and India and in favor of the devaluation 
of the Pakistan rupee, he said that he was not aware 
of “commitments” and that the matters should be care- 
fully studied. Similarly he refrained from comment on 
the US-Pakistan military aid pact, saying that he was 
not aware of the commitments involved.* 

United Front opposition to the US-Pakistan aid pact 
received its most extreme statement from Maulana Ab- 
dul Hamid Khan Bhashani, President of the Awami 
League in East Bengal: 

“The anti-people Muslim League rulers have en- 
tered into a military pact with the USA which is 
detrimental to freedom and sovereignty of Pakis- 
tan. The Muslim League rulers have by this slave 
pact mortgaged our homeland to the American 
imperialist war-mongers. So you must rise to the 
occasion and save the nation by hard and ceaseless 
work,””® 

In April, 162 members of the East Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, drawn from several parties, issued a state- 
ment expressing “grave concern” about the US pact, 
demanding that it be abrogated and urging the people 
of Bengal “to raise their strong voice” against the 
agreement, by which “the freedom and sovereignty of 
Pakistan will be endangered.” Suhrawardy, however, 
expressed his opinion that Pakistan could accept such 
aid and still remain neutral, because a sense of armed 
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absolute majority. 
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security would strengthen her desire to remain outside 
any conflict between the East and West blocs. Indian 
impressions of the significance of this anti-pact agita- 
tion were expressed by The Hindu: 

“There are strong sections of people in Pakistan 
who are firmly opposed to their country bartering 
away her freedom. This feeling is perhaps the 
strongest in East Pakistan, where the ruling Muslim 
League party suffered a sensational defeat in the 
last elections. It remains to be seen how far Karachi 
will be able to implement an agreement which is 
considered obnoxious by a large section of Pakis- 
tanis.”'° 
Fazlul Huq, although he had little to say about the 

US pact, created a great uproar in Pakistan by state- 
ments made in Calcutta in the first week of May which 
seemed to attack the very existence of Pakistan. Speak- 
ing at the Sarat Bose Academy on May 4, 1954, he 
said that he considered those to be enemies of India 
who had divided India. Continuing, he said: 

“We are fellow workers in a common cause. If 
we have the common cause in view, it is idle to 
say that I am a Bengali, someone is a Bihari, 
someone is a Pakistani~and someone is something 
else. . . . India exists as a whole. . . . I shall dedi- 
cate my service to the cause of the Motherland 
and work with those who will try to win for India 
~-Hindustan and Pakistan—a place among the 
countries of the world.”" 

At Kidderpore (Calcutta), Fazlul Huq declared that 
in removing the barriers which existed between the Ben- 
gals he “would not take note of the fact that there 
was a political division of the province of Bengal into 
East and West Bengal.” This last statement in particular 
enraged the Pakistan press, which then leveled charges 
of treason against him. Indian papers, however, re- 
garded it in a different light. The Hindu commented 
that “the veteran Chief Minister” seemed “determined, 
at the moment, to improve relations not merely between 
East and West Bengal but between India and Pakistan, 
as a whole.”"? 

Fazlul Huq did not confine himself to making con- 
troversial statements in Calcutta. On his Karachi visit 
in mid-May, he added to his already large number of 
affronts to Pakistani sensibilities. At the Chief Min- 
ister’s Conference convened by the Prime Minister, 
Fazlul Huq met central and provincial government of- 
ficials of West Pakistan and presented the United 
Front’s demands. According to some reports, these in- 
cluded a demand for the almost complete autonomy of 
East Bengal, leaving to the Central Government only 
the portfolios of foreign affairs, defense, and currency. 
Bitter controversy resulted, during which Fazlul Huq 
denied that he had ever mentioned “independence,” as 
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reported by the New York Times correspondent in 
Karachi.'* The issue was regarded as so serious, how- 
ever, that the Prime Minister arranged a joint meet- 
ing with Mr. Hug and the New York Times corres- 
pondent at which Mr. Hugq’s previous statements were 
discussed. Later, Mr. Huq announced that “the New 
York Times correspondent admitted that I did not talk 
of independence but that he had gathered it from my 
talk”; a Government press note maintained that the 
correspondent had “stuck to his version of the incident 
and did not detract a word of it.” 


Labor Disturbances 


The gravity of the situation which developed during 
Fazlul Huq’s Karachi visit can be understood in terms 
of the apparent breakdown of administration in the 
province of East Bengal from the time that the United 
Front came to power in March. On March 23 a serious 
labor riot occurred in the Karnafuli paper mill in which 
13 people, including three senior officials, were killed 
and some 35 injured.'* According to a statement by the 
Prime Minister, this riot was “carefully pre-planned”— 
certainly the murder of company officials is an un- 
usual occurrence in labor conflicts. During April addi- 
tional disputes arose in other parts of East Bengal which 
were allegedly characterized by the participation (or 
tolerance) of United Front politicians. The climax 
came on May 15 when serious riots broke out between 
Bengali and non-Bengali workers at the Adamijee jute 
mills near Narayanganj, in which more than 400 per- 
sons (including women and children) were killed.’* 
While the rioting was going on, a minister in the Pro- 
vincial Government, the Deputy Inspector General of 
Police, the Additional District Magistrate, the Super- 
intendent of Police, and a group of East Pakistan Rifles 
and police were on the premises; the police were not 
allowed to interfere to control the rioting.”® Subse- 
quently, at the urging of the Central Government, 
troops were moved into the area and the factions were 
separated; military forces and police were placed to 
patrol Dacca and Narayanganj. 

The Central Government took the view that the dis- 
turbances had been fomented by Communists, and 
urged Fazlul Huq’s Government to take action against 
them, During Hugq’s visit to Karachi and in consulta- 
tion with the Prime Minister, Huq denied that Com- 
munists were responsible and refused to agree to any 
general round-up. It was reported, however, that Huq 
was reluctant to agree to any action against the Com- 
munists because that would force him to reshuffle his 
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Cabinet, two members of which allegedly had “left” 
leanings and were bitterly opposed to the arms pact 
with the United States. 

The rapid disintegration of the security situation in 
East Pakistan brought alarm and apprehension to the 
Western Pakistan zone, and elicited demands for mar- 
tial law or Governor’s rule in the province. Fears were 
expressed that chaos in Bengal would frighten off in- 
vestors and upset Government development plans for 
the expansion of industry, particularly in jute which is 
intended to secure a Pakistan monopoly of jute pro- 
cessing as well as raw production. The mere suggestion 
that the Central Government should intervene brought 
“an angry retort from a prominent leader of the Jinnah 
Awami League, that if cither course was adopted a civil 
war would break out. Mr. Usmani (M. H. Usmani, 
President of the Karachi Awami League) made the 
sensational (and unverified) charge that it was the 
Central Government at Karachi which had actually in- 
stigated the riots.”'’ The Times of Karachi, however, 
impatient with Mr. Huq’s unwillingness (or inability) 
to control his own province and critical of his many 
contentious statements in Calcutta and Karachi, de- 
manded that “immediate, forthright and drastic action 
should be taken against this man who has gone to the 
extent of dismembering Pakistan.” It called Huq’s 
emergence from obscurity “an awful sign of national 
degradation,” and urged the Government to dislodge 
him and his ministry from its position of authority and 
let the army take over the province. “This menace must 
be met and quashed.”’"* 


Dismissal of Fazlul Huq 


On May 29 the Governor General of Pakistan took 
steps to dismiss Fazlul Huq’s cabinet and assumed re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the province un- 
der Section 92A of the interim Constitution. Major- 
General Iskander Mirza, Defense Secretary of the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, was designated Governor in place 
of Chaudri Khaliquzzaman, who was recalled to Ka- 
rachi for consultztions with the Central Government. 
In the three preceding days, 10,000 troops had been 
sent to East Pakistan to prepare for the Central Gov- 
ernment’s action, On May 29 the R.P.N. frigate Sind 
sailed with munitions and additional troops. Fazlul Huq 
was placed under house arrest, and mass arrests were 
made.'* 

In a broadcast to the nation on May 30, the Prime 
Minister explained the Central Government’s action. 

“After discussions with the Chief Minister of East 

Bengal and his colleagues in Karachi, we came to 

the conclusion that the administration of the prov- 
17 The Hindu, May 24, 1954. 

18 Quoted in The Hindu, May 31, 1954. 
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ince had virtually broken down, that the East Ben- 
gal Ministry was not able either to secure the 
lives and property of the people of East Bengal or ‘ 
inspire that confidence in the administration and 
the people which was an essential prerequisite to 
the working of an orderly and progressive Gov- 
ernment.””° 
Two things, he said, had become clear: first, that 
“there are disruptive forces and enemy agents actively 
at work in East Bengal to undermine the integrity of 
Pakistan by setting Muslim against Muslim, class against 
class, and province against Center”; secondly, that these 
enemy agents are attempting to create confusion and 
economic chaos and “Mr. Fazlul Huq and his colleagues 
are not prepared to take action necessary to cope with 
this situation.” The Prime Minister went on to trace 
the history of industrial unrest during the previous 
weeks, and the role of the United Front in these con- 
flicts. Concluding, he called Fazlul Huq a traitor to 
Pakistan who “plainly told us that his objective was 
an independent East Bengal,” a “political leader who 
was fundamentally disloyal to Pakistan.” 

Pakistan press reaction to the Government’s action 
was enthusiastic. The Mail (Dacca) said the dismissal 
of Fazlul Huq “would be welcomed by every sane, 
true Pakistani, who believes in peace, freedom, and 
moral values.” Dawn (Karachi) stated that the action 
was “much less drastic than the nation had been led 
to expect,” and questioned whether “such moderation 
was justified”; the new Governor, said Dawn, “is not 
only a sound and experienced administrator but is also 
of ancient Bengalee lineage.” The Morning News (Ka- 
rachi) said that this event emphasized again the need 
for a strong Center in Pakistan, with enough power to 
arrest the process of disintegration or revolt in the 
provinces which any future “Fazlul Huq” might em- 
bark upon,”* 

General Mirza’s regime moved rapidly to prevent 
any outbreaks of violence. Pakistan Air Force planes 
bombarded the countryside with leaflets explaining the 
Government’s action and outlining the charges against 
Fazlul Huq. Censorship, including pre-censorship of the 
local press, was imposed, and meetings of more than 
five persons were forbidden. The East Pakistan Rifles, 
formerly controlled by the provincial police, was trans- 
ferred to the army. (Most of the regular Army forces 
in East Bengal are from West Pakistan, and their 


20 PND, June 15, 1954. 
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presence is an irritant to the Bengali population.) 
Mirza declared that he would tolerate no violence or 
defiance of authority: “I shall have no hesitation in 
declaring martial law in any districts where trouble 
occurs. There are more than enough troops deployed 
throughout the province but the responsibility rests first 
with the civil powers. There are 40,000 policemen in 
East Bengal.” 


Outlawing of Communist Party 

A campaign of widespread arrests of Communists and 
“other subversive elements inimical to Pakistan” was 
begun immediately. As the Prime Minister told the 
Constituent Assembly on June 29, “We shall not hesi- 
tate to take the most stringent steps against any per- 
son, against any party, against any element when we 
find that their activities are calculated to undermine 
the solidarity of the country.”** By July 5, when the 
Communist Party was declared an unlawful association, 
a total of 1,047 persons had been arrested (including at 
least 11 Members of the Legislature) and 310 released.** 
Significantly, the President and General Secretary of 
the Pakistan Students Association, Dacca, announced 
that “Everyone who has a little love for Pakistan would 
receive this measure of the present regime with great 
relief.”** Also on July 5 the Adamjee and Karnafuli 
plants were declared “protected areas,” with entry by 
special pass only, to ensure that work would not be 
disturbed in any way. A crack-down on alleged Com- 
munist and subversive elements in West Pakistan began 
even before the dismissal of the Fazlul Huq Govern- 
ment in Bengal. Various workers for the Azad Pakistan, 
Socialist, and Awami League parties were arrested and 
also several newspaper men, including the assistant 
editor and sub-editor of the pro-Government paper 
Dawn.” 

Communist and Indian influences in the United Front 
figured largely in the Constituent Assembly debate on 
the Government’s action taken in East Bengal. As 
hinted in the Prime Minister’s May 30 broadcast, the 
unrest in East Pakistan was attributed to a deliberate 
campaign, directed or instigated by the Communists, to 
undermine the province’s economy by destroying her 
budding industries. Shamshur Rahman, a member of 
the Constituent Assembly from East Bengal, charged 
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that the destruction of Bengali industry was part of an 
overall Indian plot to destroy Pakistan, the other facet 
of which was the cutting off of the water supply for 
parts of West Pakistan from the Sutlej river. It was 
pointed out that the wife of Syed Azizul Huq, an ex- 
minister of the United Front Government, was an In- 
dian citizen, and that other relatives of Fazlul Huq 
still held official positions in West Bengal. When Hindu 
members attempted to defend Fazlul Huq and attack 
the Government’s action in dismissing his ministry, they 
were told that their protestations of loyalty to Pakis- 
tan would not be taken seriously until they severed their 
relations with India and returned their families to East 
Bengal from Calcutta. From both sides of the House, 
however, the Government was warned that “unless dur- 
ing the 92A Regime steps were taken to remove the 
grievances of the people of East Pakistan, the condi- 
tions would deteriorate again,” and that “during the 
next elections it will be the communists who will be 
returned with an overwhelming majority.””" 

There has been little evidence thus far of public op- 
position to General Mirza’s administration in East Ben- 
gal. The Governor General’s order dismissed the min- 
istry and prorogued. the Provincial Legislature, bat did 
not dissolve it. On learning of his dismissal, Fazlul Huq 
called a meeting of his Cabinet at his home to discuss 
the situation: a resolution was passed condemning the 
Government’s action as undemocratic and arbitrary, 
appealing to the people to maintain peace and tran- 
quillity, and assuring the public that “all legitimate and 
constitutional measures will be taken to vindicate the 
democratic rights of the people.” Subsequently guards 
were placed around Fazlul Huq’s home to prevent any 
further meetings with party members. Other United 
Front spokesmen denounced the application of 92A 
rule as “a mischief-making conspiracy” on the part of 
the discredited East Bengal members of the Constituent 
Assembly, and called it a “preposterous measure, un- 
heard of in the history of democracy.” The author of 
the former remark, Sheikh Majibur Rahman, had been 
arrested by the Inspector of Police for inciting a riot 
in Dacca, but was subsequently released by order of 
Fazlal Huq and sworn in as a minister and the police 
officer responsible was severely condemned; he was re- 
arrested after the dismissal of the ministry. 

According to the Prime Minister, Governor’s rule 
“will remain in force for the minimum time necessary 
to restore law and order and public confidence so that 
Parliamentary Government can function successfully.” 
General Mirza, an experienced administrator, has taken 
steps to revitalize the secretariat and civil services which 
had become demoralized with the introduction of the 
spoils system by the United Front—the most flagrant 
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example of which, of course, was the appointment by 
Fazlul Huq of a relative to a ministership. H. S. Suhra- 
wardy, the Awami League leader, left for Switzerland 
for medical treatment shortly after the proclamation of 
Section 92A rule. In a statement issued to the press, 
Suhrawardy deplored the Government’s action, and 
appealed for harmony and understanding among the 
people of East and West Pakistan, and between sec- 
tions of the populace in East Bengal. “I would also beg 
the new set-up in East Bengal to be fair and honest 
about things, and to finish the period of Section 92A as 
soon as possible. . . . Let this not be utilized to carry 
on a vendetta against the parties that have defeated 
the Muslim League, and let them beware of the Ben- 
gali members ‘of the Constituent Assembly, whom the 
country has rejected. There is every danger that in- 
dividuals will be arrested, not for political reasons, or 
for the benefit of the country, but to feed somebody’s 
spite or grudge of those who have been worsted in the 
last clection.”** Generally speaking, the Awami League 
has cooperated with the administration in East Bengal, 
while the. United Front itself is alleged to be dying a 
“natural death.” Suhrawardy may be in a position to 
form the next government in East Bengal if Governor’s 
rule is ended in the not-too-distant future.*° . 


Factors Preventing Disunity 

The great internal dissensions of Pakistan attendant 
upon the East Bengal crisis, with the flare-up of pro- 
vincialism and antagonisms between Pakistanis of differ- 
ing linguistic or cultural backgrounds, seemed for a time 
to herald the possible breakup of the state. However, 
on May 7 the Constituent Assembly approved a plan 
for establishing Bengali and Urdu as co-equal state 
languages, with English to continue as the Government 
language for at least 20 years. Provision was made also 
for the recognition, on the provincial level, of other 
local languages. This finally disposed of one great Ben- 
gali grievance, although some West Pakistani Urdu ad- 
vocates remain unhappy. The Central Government's 
action in setting aside the popularly elected regime in 
East Bengal again exacerbated the feelings of the 
people (or at least of the politicians) of the province 
by creating a new grievance against the Center. In these 
circumstances the revival by the Indian Government 
of serious disagreements with Pakistan over the Indus 
waters created a new cause on which all Pakistanis 
could unite. In Dawn of July 13 there appeared a joint 
statement of several ex-ministers of the United Front 
ministry denouncing Nehru’s action in opening the Bha- 
kra canal. Another former United Front minister, Hasi- 
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29 Dawn, July 7, 1954. 
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muddin Ahmad, called Nehru a “brazen-faced imperial- 
ist and dictator” on this question, and warned that “if 
our internal and domestic difference in matters of ad- 
ministration weigh with Mr. Nehru in taking this step 
he is thoroughly mistaken.” In fact, the canal waters 
dispute with India bids fair to become a godsend to 
the Government of Pakistan in the sense that it provides 
a diversion for public attention and removes the Ben- 
gal situation from the center of the political stage. 


The East Bengal elections brought into focus certain 
elements of political conflict that seriously endangered 
public order in Pakistan. Most significant (and most 
dramatic), the Muslim League’s election defeat in East 
Bengal gave abundant evidence that the party ruling 
since 1947 had lost public favor in the most populous 
eastern sector of the country. League leaders were not 
unmindful of a growing opposition to their party’s rule 
in West Pakistan also. 


Muslim Leaguers would have had little reason to ex- 
pect that they could continue as the “ruling class” if 
Pakistan had a second party available and capable of 
assuming the responsibilities of office. But no such party 
exists. The Awami League (in East Pakistan) and the 
Jinnah Awami League (in parts of West Pakistan) 
have as many differences as points of agreement; the 
Communist Party is small and is now outlawed; other 
local parties are like legs without a body. Under these 
circumstances, the Muslim League chose to act vigor- 
ously: first by seeing to the restoration of order in East 
Bengal through the emergency procedures of Gover- 
nor’s rule; and secondly, by attempting to bring vi- 
tality to the League itself. In the latter instance, an 
All-Pakistan convention of the Muslim League (the 
first since independence) assembled in Karachi on July 
27, 1954, to emphasize the necessity for greatly increased 
party effort in gaining public support for the League’s 
government.*” On the success of these efforts may rest 
the immediate political future of Pakistan. If the Con- 
stituent Assembly prepares a Constitution (as is ex- 
pected) during 1954, elections are planned for the 
autumn of 1955. The Muslim League would then place 
its record and program before a country-wide electorate 
through the mechanism of a “League” Constitution. 


East Bengal’s elections and the crisis that ensued may 
have constituted the warning necessary to convince the 
League’s rank and file that party government depends 
upon unity, discipline and a continual search for citi- 
zens’ support. If the warning goes unheeded, the com- 
ing general election bodes ill for the League—and prob- 
ably for Pakistan itself. 


30 See also “Notes from Pakistan,” in The Economist 
(London), July 3, 1954. 
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The Cease-Fire in Indochina—An Appraisal 


BY BERNARD B. FALL 


HILE IT MAY still be too early to make a full ap- 

praisal of political events in Indochina (mainly 
in Vietnam) during the fateful period preceding and 
following the cease-fire, it is possible to fit the facts 
now emerging into a more or less coherent picture. On 
the very eve of the Geneva Conference, the capture of 
the fortress of Dien Bien Phu, which cost the French 
Union forces what many consider to have been their 
best troops, sounded the death knell of any “military 
solution” of the Indochina problem favorable to the 
Western Powers without immediate intervention on the 
part of the United States in accordance with its much- 
discussed principle of “massive retaliation.” 

In view of the obvious reluctance of the American 
Government to intervene under such adverse circum- 
stances—namely, the victory of the Viet-Minh at Dien 
Bien Phu followed almost immediately by a general of- 
fensive against the aow completely-infiltrated Red River 
Delta—French negotiators at Geneva found themselves 
not only in an unfavorable position vis-a-vis their Soviet 
bloc interlocutors, but also uncertain of the degree of 
support they might expect from their Western allies. 
At the same time, the Vietnamese Nationalist Govern- 
ment under Prince Buu Loc, who had come to France 
at the beginning of March 1954 to initiate finally the 
long-awaited independence talks with France, found it- 
self practically isolated, with its “general mobilization” 
at home a failure, and faced with a gradual disintegra- 
tion of its administration throughout the country. 

A feeling of revolt was mounting in Saigon, where 
representatives of several politico-religious sects and of 
the tiny but vocal political coteries and parties began 
to exercise a certain amount of pressure upon Chief 
of State Bao Dai, demanding that he finally give way 
to an elected and truly representative national govern- 
ment.' Those demands were presented in the form of 
an ultimatum by the “Movement of National Union and 
Peace” under Ngo Dinh Nhu, brother of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, Francophobe nationalist and later Premier. They 
were embodied in a five-point program which empha- 
sized that such reforms—which included the stipulation 
that all past and future treaties signed by the Viet- 
namese Government be ratified by a National As- 
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sembly still to be elected—were to be instituted before 
Bao Dai’s departure on April 10 for his mansion on 
the French Riviera. However, as often before, truly 
unified effective action by all major Vietnamese nation- 
alist groups was completely frustrated because of per- 
sonality clashes among the leaders of the various fac- 
tions. After a hasty trip to North Vietnam to assuage 
the fears of the “neo-nationalist” (former Viet-Minh) 
leaders that they were going to be sold out to the 
southern sects, and after similar promises, in reverse, 
had been made to the southern groups, Bao Dai de- 
parted from Vietnam on April 10, after having ad- 
dressed the following message to the Vietnamese people: 

“IT am leaving for a very brief stay in France, 
where our independence is emerging, and where 
we are negotiating a treaty that will define our 
position within the French Union and will guaran- 
tee us against international isolation. . . 

“We shall never agree that all or part of our 
soil shall become a Chinese satellite. 

“We want to be a free nation. 

“The rally {of nationalists] around my person 
which just occurred . . . shows that the hour of 
unanimity has come. . . 

Bao Dai’s arrival in France had an immediate stiffen- 
ing effect upon the intransigence of the Vietnamese dele- 
gation, which was negotiating for independence with 
the French at the same time that it was preparing the 
Victnamese position for the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference, Assured by repeated statements of American 
leaders in positions of responsibility that Vietnam and 
Indochina were “vital” to the defense of Southeast 
Asia,” and indeed to the whole free world—and that, 
if need be, the United States might dispatch forces'— 
Bao Dai quite logically refused to have his delegation 
sit at the Geneva conference table with what the West- 
ern nations were calling the “Vietnamese rebels” of the 
Viet-Minh. 

In Paris, as might have been expected, the Franco- 
Vietnamese negotiations had bogged down over the 
definition of the crucial words “independence” and “as- 
sociation,” especially because the Franco-Laotian treaty 
of October 1953 had set a legal precedent giving a 
member of the French Union (at least on paper) full 


2 Viet-Nam (bi-weekly bulletin, hereafter cited os V.N.B.), 
April 15, 1954, p. 3. 

3 See President Eisenhower's speech to the Conference of 
Governors in Seattle, Washington, August 1953. 

4 See Vice-President Nixon's speech to the American Asso- 
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equality with France within a revitalized High Council 
of the French Union. Likewise, the sudden outburst of 
nationalism in Cambodia in the summer and fall of 
1953, which had given that little country much more 
effective independence than it had ever bargained for 
at a conference table,’ greatly strengthened Vietnam’s 
position in asking from France all the prerogatives of 
. independence. Included in these demands were the abo- 
lition of the mixed court system exempting non-Viet- 
namese from Vietnamese jurisdiction, and the creation 
of an independent Vietnamese Army General Staff and 
High Command (something which the King of Cam- 
bodia had obtained for himself in the preceding fall 
without even the formal signature of a treaty), as well 
as the abolition of most of the quadripartite (Cambodia, 
France, Laos and Vietnam) organizations which had 
been created by the Pau Economic Agreements of 1950. 
France’s Premier, Joseph Laniel, desired a single “Union 
and Independence” treaty. The Vietnamese delegation 
replied with a formula of “Independence and Associa- 
tion,” to be couched in two separate treaties, with the 
former preceding the latter. As a matter of fact, in his 
inaugural speech at the first session of the Franco- 
Vietnamese conference, not once did Premier Buu Loc 
even refer to the “French Union.’ 


It is likely that the stalemate would have remained 
unbroken had the French not been hard pressed to pre- 
sent a united Franco-Vietnamese front at the Geneva 
Conference, hoping to offset to some degree the demor- 
alizing effects of the impending military disasters with 
a show of political success for the Bao Dai regime. 
Therefore, two days after the first session of the Geneva 
Conference, on April 28, 1954, Premier Laniel and 
Nguyen Trung Vinh, the Victnamese Vice-Premier 
(Premier Buu Loc had returned to Vietnam on March 
25 in an attempt to prevent the complete political chaos 
with which the country was threatened) finally signed 
a common declaration agrecing to the subsequent sig- 
nature of two separate treaties. One of these granted 
total independence to Vietnam; the other established 
“a Franco-Vietnamese association within the French 
Union founded upon equality” of the signatory powers. 
The Bao Dai regime, five years after its creation, had 
won its first diplomatic victory. 


Independence and Association Treaties 

Five weeks later, after the military disasters in North 
Vietnam had in fact sealed the doom of the “Bao Dai 
Solution” as it had been envisaged by the French plan- 
ners of 1949, France and the Bao Dai regime finally 
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initialed the two treaties establishing Vietnam as “a 
fully independent and sovereign State.” Both treaties, 
like the treaty with Laos, were remarkable for their 
brevity. The independence treaty formally gives to Viet- 
nam all prerogatives of sovereignty, within its borders 
as well as abroad, and abrogates all previous treaties 
to the contrary, with France surrendering to Vietnam 
whatever governmental services or prerogatives she still 
retains in that country (Articles 3 and 4). 

The association treaty, on the Laotian precedent, 
transfers to the High Council of the French Union, “on 
a basis of sovereign equality,” the joint policy-making 
functions hitherto exercised by France alone (Article 
3). An arbitration court with an equal number of 
French and Vietnamese members is to settle differences 
between the countries, if necessary (in case of ties) with 
the help of a neutral arbitrating country (Article 6). 

The treaties were initialed by Buu Loc, just returned 
from Vietnam, and French Premier Lanicl on June 4, 
1954; they were to be signed later by Bao Dai and 
President Coty of France. Several executive agreements 
were to be elaborated by joint Franco-Vietnamese com- 
missions, for signature at a later date. 

A chapter of Vietnamese history that had opened in 
Paris in March 1949 was thus closed. It had often been 
said that French stubbornness, or pride, or sheer lack of 
political foresight, had given negotiations between 
France and Vietnam the imprint of “too little and too 
late.” This was not entirely true on this June morning 
of 1954. Sapped by seven years of war, with her best 
armed men fighting for survival 8,000 miles from 
home, France had not been stubborn or proud, nor 
had she given too little. But she had given too late. 


It is not certain whether the Communist bloc really 
intended from the outset to delay the beginning of the 
Geneva Conference until the annihilation of Dien Bien 
Phu had provided it with a powerful opening gambit, 
or whether the delay occurred through the last-minute 
stubbornness of Bao Dai in refusing to have his delega- 
tion sit with the “rebels” of the Viet-Minh.’ Whichever 
is true, the fact remains that the belated seating of the 
delegation of the “Democratic Republic of Vietnam” 
delayed by 48 hours the request by French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault for a temporary truce at Dien 
Bien Phu for the evacuation of the 2,000 wounded in 
that embattled stronghold—and then it was too late. 
Official negotiations for a general cease-fire were begun 
on May 8, 1954 when, in the gloom of the shattering 
war news of the previous day, they assumed rather the 
air of suing for an armistice after a lost war. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, sensing the 
unfavorable turn of events, had departed from Geneva 
on May 4, leaving the American delegation in the hands 
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of Under-Secretary of State Walier Bedell Smith. The 
Vietnamese delegation at the conference played a 
minor role, despite some interventions on the part of 
Nguyen Quoc Dinh, Vietnam’s Foreign Minister. Bao 
Dai himself made only a brief appearance at Evian spa, 
across the Lake of Geneva, between May 14 and 18, 
before returning to Cannes. As for the Vietnamese dele- 
gation, its main thesis appeared to have been that 
“Vietnam had become independent and, hence, the war 
had become useless,”* and that the regrouping of Fran- 
co-Vietnamese and Viet-Minh forces in certain zones 
should not result in a division of the country into two 
separate areas of government. This was also the thesis 
of the French Foreign Minister, but the latter’s position 
was seriously threatened by the impending political 
crisis at home, which was to topple the Laniel govern- 
ment in mid-June and replace it by that of Pierre 
Mendés-France, an ardent advocate of a cease-fire. 
Vietnam's bargaining position became hopeless when 
it became clear that Britain did not wish at that time 
to become involved in “united action” in Southeast Asia 
and when, failing to obtain such action, Secretary Dulles 
stated, a few days after his return to the United States, 
that the Associated States were “extremely important. 
. .. But I do not want to give the impression . . . that 
if events . . . should lead to their being lost, that we 
would consider the whole situation hopeless. . . .° 
From then on, the Vietnamese delegation fought what 
might be called a diplomatic rear-guard action. In an 
emotional appeal before the full assembly of the con- 
ference on June 9, Nguyen Quoc Dinh merely asked 
for “viable zones,” for “authentic elections under inter- 
national control” and for a truly “neutral” supervisory 
commission, as well as possible recourse to the United 
Nations in case of conflict.*” However, neither Vietnam 
nor France had any strong trump cards left and both 
delegations were weakened by the knowledge that their 
governments at home were faltering under the weight 
of internal political crises. Buu Loc’s policy of “en- 
lightened” autocracy, untempered by any of the several 
reforms he had promised when he took over the premier- 
ship, had made his government even more devoid of 
popular support than many of the preceding adminis- 
trations. True, he had obtained a treaty of independence 
from France, but so had practically every other Viet- 
namese government since 1949! There had been, in 
fact, no less than 17 French declarations between 1949 
and 1954" to the effect that Vietnam was sovereign 
and independent, so that this diplomatic success was 
not regarded too highly. On the other hand, Geneva 
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had brought about certain informal contacts between 
the Viet-Minh and representatives of the various “spir- 
itual families” (i.e., the “Big Five” of Vietnamese poli- 
tics as well as the various other nationalist groups and 
the Movement for National Union and Peace) and 
those groups had become more and more convinced 
that a “deal” could be made with the opposing side 
not only in the military but also the political field. Such 
a solution however, apparently would have entailed the 
ousting of Bao Dai himself as a political leader, a step 
which Nguyen Quoc Dinh and Buu Loc were unwilling 
to take.” 


Resignation of Buu Loc Government 


The Buu Loc government resigned on June 15, 1953, 
after having held a cabinct session at Saigon, stating 
in its message to Bao Dai that it had “completed its 
tasks,” which consisted in “establishing the international 
status of the State of Vietnam.” Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
attentiste Vietnamese nationalist par excellence, a man 
with an excellent reputation for integrity, particularly 
well liked in American Catholic circles and also re- 
spected by Ho Chi Minh, agreed to form a new govern- 
ment on the following day. 

That a man of the stature of Ngo Dinh Diem was 
willing to accept such a heavy responsibility at that par- 
ticularly crucial moment in Vietnam's history, was hailed 
as a veritable victory for Vietnam’s “true nationalists” 
and as an admission of defeat for Bao Dai. In fact, it 
gave rise to rumors that Bao Dai had decided to abdi- 
cate in favor of his son Bao Long, or to relinquish his 
powers to a regency council. Such rumors were 
strengthened by a statement issued by ‘ao Dai’s cabinet 
on June 22, declaring: “It is necessary to recall that 
His Majesty Bao Dai does not consider himself invested 
with any dynastic rights of which He could freely dis- 
pose, but [is invested] with a charge of national inter- 
est giving Him more duties than rights. . . .” Bao Dai’s 
statement also contained an interesting admission which, 
coming at this juncture, seems to prepare the way for 
such a change of regime: “The governments formed 
under His authority have, until now, received only re- 
stricted powers. . . . The responsibility for the present 
situation cannot, therefore, be imputed to them. . . .”™* 

In Vietnam, the news was greeted with enthusiasm. 
Vietnamese nationalists who, until now, had held aloof 
from any political activity, came forward asserting that 
this was a veritable revolution, that for the first time 
they would have a truly national government, and that 
finally a change had come. 

Diem immediately set about re-establishing the au- 
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thority of the national government, which had been de- 
12 Le Monde, June 16, 1954. 


teriorating badly during the past months of the absentee 
Buu Loc regime, and also demanded from the new 
French Commander-in-Chief and Commissioner-Gen- 
eral in Indochina (General Paul Ely, who had taken 
over his new command on June 10) that an autono- 
mous Vietnamese Army high command be set up. Diem’s 
inaugural speech, made in France before his departure 
for Indochina on June 24, still reflected his hope of 
saving Vietnam as an independent and unified state, 
with the help of France, and the official Vietnamese 
news agency declared on June 26 that “if, in spite of 
the firmness of the State of Vietnam, the division [of 
the country] is accepted by other delegations, it is evi- 
dent that the Geneva Conference will end in an im- 
passe.””** 

The inauguration on June 20 of the Mendés-France 
government in France, pledged to “peace within a 
month,” left Diem with an equally short time to ac- 
complish the “revolution” needed to consolidate his posi- 
tion at home and stiffen his bargaining position at 
Geneva, where Tran Van Do, one of his close associates, 
had taken over the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and head of the conference delegation. This was made 
clear, upon Diem’s arrival in Viet-Nam on June 26, by 
a declaration of one of his aides: “Everything depends 
upon [the policy of] Mendés-France. If he does not 
believe in a possible improvement and negotiates at 
Geneva a peace of capitulation, our efforts will have 
been vain. . .” 


Pessimism in France 


In France, in the meantime, as often in the past, a 
period of over-optimism engendered by the “Navarre 
Plan” had been followed by one of black despair, 
further darkened by the premature disclosure of the 
“Ely Report.” This report on the military situation in 
Indochina, by General Ely (then Chairman of the 
French Joint Chiefs of Staff) and Generals Salan and 
Pelissier, was made after the disaster of Dien Bien Phu 
and advocated a contraction of the French-Vietnamese 
battle-line around easily-defensible beachheads, and 
called for increased allied aid, and eventual withdrawal 
of the French Union Forces if draft reinforcements 
from France and such increased aid were not forthcom- 
ing.“*> While the report was certainly sound and _ its 
conclusions hardly surprising to observers who had been 
following developments in Indochina, its “leaking” —at- 
tributed to Marc Jacquet (Secretary of State for Asso- 
ciated States Affairs), who promptly resigned—at that 
juncture convinced the French public and the _poli- 
ticians that nothing further could be saved in Indochina 
and that the time had come, as the French saying goes, 
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to “save the furniture” from the burning house. There- 
fore, Vietnamese objections to a treaty which entailed 
the abandoning of the Red River Delta and the divid- 
ing of the country, were met with a blunt: “What do 
you expect to do—continue the war alone?”*® 

There was little that Diem could do under the cir- 
cumstances, as he found out once the euphoria of a 
“real change” had subsided in nationalist circles. Diem 
found himself isolated from the majority of the south- 
ern sects and their armies. The northern Catholics were 
facing political annihilation when the French, in the 
process of the contraction of the delta defenses into a 
tighter perimeter along the Hanoi-Haiphong road and 
rail link, decided to abandon 600,000 of them to the 
advancing Viet-Minh. Many of the “neo-nationalists” 
in Hanoi and also in Saigon reproached Diem with 
having allowed himself to be drawn into an arrange- 
ment which, instead of bringing about the elimination 
of Bao Dai, perpetuated the regime with all its faults. 
“Where we expected an execution, we find only an ex- 
change of polite formulas,” is the way one of Diem’s 
own disgruntled supporters stated the case.’” 

In the midst of such difficulties (for Diem, after two 
weeks in power, still had not formed a cabinet) came 
the bombshell of the evacuation of the southern part 
of the Delta, with its strong Catholic militia, which 
fled to Hanoi with Bishops Le Huu Thuu of Phat-Diem 
and Pham Ngoc Chi of Bui-Chu, while Mgrs. Mazet, 
the French Bishop of Son Tay, and Ubernia, the Span- 
ish Apostolic Vicar at Thai-Binh, announced their in- 
tention of staying with their flock to await the arrival 
of the Viet-Minh. Once more the French apparently 
had acted without consulting the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, and voices were heard in Diem’s entourage speak- 
ing of a French “deal” with the Viet-Minh. It has 
not been proved that this allegation is true, and the 
aesperate military situation which Viet-Minh infiltra- 
tion had produced in the evacuated area for the past 
year certainly justified the move militarily. Politically, 
however, it broke Diem’s back. 

The new government, which was finally constituted 
on July 7, was comparatively small, with nine minis- 
tries (Interior; National Defense; Foreign Affairs; Eco- 
nomics and Finance; Labor and Youth; Public Works; 
Education; Agriculture; and Health) and eight state 
secretariats. Diem himself kept the portfolios of Na- 
tional Defense and Interior in addition to the premier- 
ship. Tran Van Chuong, the father-in-law of Ngo Dinh 
Nuu (Diem’s brother) was given the portfolio of Eco- 
nomics and Finance,’* and Tran Van Do (Chuong’s 
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namese delegation at Geneva. Another relative, Tran 
Van Bac, was given the portfolio of Education. Dr. 
Pham Huu Chuong, one of the Hanoi “neo-national- 
ists,” became Minister of Health, the same post he had 
held under Ho Chi Minh until 1951. Ngo Dinh Luyen 
(another brother of the Premier) became roving Am- 


bassador for the government. In other words, the Diem > 


cabinet was no worse than its predecessors, but little 
better. Some observers remarked the predominance of 
the Ngo and Tran families in the cabinet and called 
it a “family affair”; others pointed to the unique fact 
that the government had no South Vietnamese mem- 
bers, despite the fact that it must depend more and 
more upon southern support for any sort of popular 
basis. Publicly at least, Diem still reckoned with the 
“support of our associate, France; and of America, who 
has helped us so generously,” to arrive at a cease-fire 
without a final dividing line and without abandoning 
the Catholic population of the southern part of the 
Red River Delta, whose loss Diem refused to consider 
as “an irremediable fait accompli.” In fact, he asked 
that the abandoned “zone be placed under the admin- 
istration of our government.”’® Coming so late, his dec- 
larations had a pathetic air of unreality, for both at 
Geneva and at Trung-Gia events had moved far beyond 
the point of no return, As for American action in Indo- 
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china at that juncture, Diem probably acted as Dr. 
Syngman Rhee a few weeks later was said to have 
done: “He based his policy on Washington’s words in- 
stead of on Washington’s actions. And he believed his 
mail.”?° 

Both in North Vietnam, where the maintenance of 
surface communications between Hanoi and Haiphong 
was constantly threatened, and in Geneva, events ground 
on to their grim conclusion. On July 8, faced with an 
unending stream of anti-Communist refugees pouring 
into Hanoi, already seriously overcrowded, the able 
governor of North Vietnam resigned and died within 
two wecks under circumstances still unexplained. Diem 
appointed a three-man “Administrative Committee” 
(including Hoang Co Binh, winner of the anti-Bao 
Dai slate at the Hanoi municipal elections of 1953) to 
steer North Vietnam through this last crisis, The pleas 
of that committee for “last-ditch resistance,” for “anti- 
Viet-Minh guerillas,” met with apathetic response. The 
Vietnamese nationalist armed forces began to desert in 
droves, some to join the winning side, most of them 
simply to go home after seven years of war, now that 
it was “all over.” 
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Federalism and Pakistan 


BY KHALID BIN SAYEED 


i FEDERATION of Pakistan arose out of the rejection 
by the Moslems of India of the broader sub-con- 
tinent federation. To quote Jinnah’s prophetic words, 
“passage of time will not harmonize the differences be- 
tween the two nations,” and Indian federation “will 
be a cockpit of feuds.” The reasons why Pakistan chose 
a federal rather than a unitary form of government are 
obvious. The peculiar advantage that Pakistan enjoys 
in being both in the Middle East and the Far East 
makes the problem of “union” (as stated by Dicey) 
extremely necessary, and “unity” which only unitary 
states possess, well-nigh impossible if not undesirable.’ 
Thus in spite of the fact that the religious bond of Islam 
unites the two wings of Pakistan, it cannot be a unitary 
state because of the lack of geographical contiguity. 
Superimposed on this is the problem of linguistic and 
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cultural differences, which almost reached the point of 
crystallization in the defeat of the Moslem League in 
the Spring 1954 elections in East Bengal. 

The question now is: under what sort of constitu- 
tional arrangements can the new federation of Pakistan 
keep the two wings together in some sort of harmony 
so that the creation of Jinnah may not itself become 
a “cockpit of feuds”? 

Pakistan works under the adapted Government of 
India Act of 1935 which is called the Unrepealed Con- 
stitutional Legislation. Under this Act the Federal Legis- 
lative List consists of 59 subjects and includes impor- 
tant powers of defense, external affairs, banking and 
currency, income tax and foreign trade, etc. The Pro- 
vincial List consists of 54 subjects including the main- 
tenance of law and order, public health, education, agri- 
culture, land revenue, relief of poor and unemployment, 
etc. In addition to these is the Concurrent Legislative 
List under which are listed 36 subjects. In so far as 
the Concurrent List goes, supremacy has been granted 
to Federal Laws according to Section 107, Paragraphs 
1, 2 and 3 of the Act and these have been incorporated 
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in the Unrepealed Constitutional Legislation. The Cen- 
tral Government and the Provinces of Pakistan are 
sovereign in their respective domains. 

But at the time that the Government of India Act 
of 1935 was being drafted in Whitehall, princes had to 
be wooed, and the princes were jealous of their au- 
tonomy. This has been brought to light recently by no 
less a person than Mr. Amery, an ex-Secretary of State 
for India.? This is evident when we consider that an 
important power like the treaty-making power is found 
in a considerably truncated and modified form in the 
original Act, and has been retained in the Unrepealed 
Constitutional Legislation of Pakistan. Thus Section 106 
of the Unrepealed Legislation lays down: 

“The Federal Legislature shall not by reason only 
of the entry in the Federal Legislature List relating 
to the impleiacnting of treaties and agreements 
with other countries have power to make any law 
for any Province except with the previous consent 
of the Governor, or for a Federated States except 
with the consent of the Ruler thereof.”* 

These reservations have not hampered the Central 
Government of Pakistan. The Central Government has 
so far worked in harmony with provincial governments 
in so far as legislation arising out of international agree- 
ments or treaties is concerned. The provincial govern- 
ments, unlike their counterparts in Canada or elsewhere, 
have never hampered any initiative of the Central Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with the International Labor 
Organization, Similarly in a field like public health, 
which has been assigned to the Provincial List both in 
the original Act and in the Unrepealed Constitutional 
Legislation of Pakistan, the Central Government, with- 
out any hindrance from the provincial governments, has 
entered into a host of agreements with the World Health 
Organization. The provincial governments have imple- 
mented or complied with these agreements without any 
reluctance or reservations. 

If one examines the amendments which have been 
made to the original Government of India Act of 1935, 
one cannot fail to notice that these have been deliber- 
ately designed to make the Pakistan Central Govern- 
ment one of the most powerful federal governments in 
the world. In the matter of a Proclamation of Emer- 
gency, the original Act itself gave enormous powers to 
the Central Government, but the accretions which have 
been made in the form of vague and undefined clauses 
make the federal government of Pakistan as powerful 
as the government of Great Britain, which is a unitary 
state. In the original Act, a state of emergency could 
be declared even before the actual occurrence of war 


2 L. S. Amery. “Indian Constitutional Development—The 
War Years.” Asian Review. October 1953. p. 255. 

3 Unrepealed Constitutional Legislation (195:)—As modi- 
fied up to 26th April 1951. Government of Pakistan Press. 
p. 34. 
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or an internal disturbance on the plea that the security 
of the country was threatened. To these extraordinary 
powers, which in themselves exceed the war powers of 
a President of the United States, is added another 
sweeping phrase in the Unrepealed Constitutional Le- 
gislation of Pakistan (the Adapted Act of 1935), namely 
that a state of emergency can be declared by the Gov- 
ernor-General if the economic life of Pakistan is 
threatened by any of the eventualities listed above.‘ 
This gives a latitude of power to the Central Govern- 
ment of Pakistan which none of the old federal states 
seem to possess, and which neither President Roosevelt 
nor Prime Minister Bennett’s government in Canada 
possessed in the ’thirties, when the economic life of 
both these countries was in considerable jeopardy. It 
is interesting to recall that one of the reasons cited by 
the Governor-General of Pakistan when he dismissed 
Khwaja Nazimuddin’s Ministry at the Centre, was that 
under the latter’s regime, the economic situation had 
seriously deteriorated. Without going into the constitu- 
tional niceties’ and other reasons® which impelled the 
Governor-General to take this drastic decision, it must 
be pointed out that his decision cannot be considered 
as convincing if it is made to rest solely on the fact 
that the economy of Pakistan was being imperilled by 
the sort of policy that the Ministry was following. The 
Ministry had hardly any control over the terms of 
trade or balance of payments, for they are extremely 
vulnerable, especially in the case of an agricultural 
country like Pakistan, to international fluctuation of 
prices. 


Dismissal in East Bengal 

The more recent action of the Pakistan Central Gov- 
ernment whereby the Provincial government of East 
Bengal was dismissed under Section 92A of the Unre- 
pealed Constitutional Legislation also shows how strong 
are the powers of the Central Government. A ministry 
which had assumed power in East Bengal as a result 
of the crushing victory that it achieved over the Moslem 
League in the provincial elections could be removed 
the moment the Central Government believed that it 
could not maintain law and order in the province. This 
action is defensible because of the concrete and spe- 
cific situation for which Section 92A of the original 
Act was designed and for which it has been retained 
in the Adapted Act, namely a state of lawlessness in 
which as many as 400 people were killed in a single 


4 Ibid. Section 102, Para 5. p. 33. 

5 According to Section 19 and Paragraph 1 of the Un- 
repealed Constitutional Legislation, the ministry (members of 
the Council) holds office during the pleasure of the Governor 
General. 

6 One of the reasons popularly cited by those who accepted 
and approved of the dismissal was incompetence of the dis- 
missed Prime Minister. 
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day. Thus even an Indian journal like the Eastern 
Economist admitted that “calmly considered, there was 
very little else that the Central government seemed 


able to 


The other constitutional document which throws con- 
siderable light on the constantly-changing federal struc- 
ture of Pakistan is the Report of the Basic Principles 
Committee published towards the ené of 1952. This 
report is likely to become the bedrock on which the 
Federal Constitution of Pakistan will be constructed. 
Its recommendations as regards the formation of the 
Islamic State may be accepted or rejected; but one does 
not have to be clairvoyant to see that most of its re- 
commendations concerning the federal features of the 
Constitution will be substantially accepted. 

It is interesting to note that the Report in its re- 
commendations on the federal aspects of the Constitu- 
tion does not differ very much from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. Lord Templewood was right 
when he said that 478 clauses and 16 schedules of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 “form a rich quarry 
from which the framers of the future constitutions of 
the sub-continent will secure no small part of the ma- 
terials of their edifices.”* The lists enumerating Federal, 
Unit and Concurrent powers in the Basic Principles 
Committee Report are substantially and in some cases 
word for word the same as those stated in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 and in the Unrepealed Con- 
stitutional Legislation of Pakistan. But when some of the 
detailed provisions under the caption “Relations be- 
tween the Federation and Units” are examined, one can 
see that, if the recommendations of this report are 
adopted, the Central Government will emerge consti- 
tutionally more powerful than the one which was en- 
visaged in the Government of India Act of 1935.* 

Under Section 133 (Article 3) of the Basic Principles 
Committee Report it is stated explicitly that the resi- 
duary powers of legislation should vest in the Feder- 
ation. It is noteworthy that a footnote in the Report 
says that the Chief Ministers of the North West Frontier 
Province, East Bengal, and West Punjab disagreed with 
this recommendation.® 

There are no princes to be wooed, therefore the 
treaty-making power of the Federation as adumbrated 
in Section 135 of the Report states: 


7 Eastern Economist (New Delhi). June 4, 1954. p. 895. 
See also my letter to the New York Times (June 19, 1954), 
under the caption “Conditions in Pakistan.”’ 

8 Quoted in L. S. Amery. Op.cit. p. 255. 

9 Report of the Basic Principles Committee. Karachi: Gov- 

ernment of Pakistan Press. 1952. p. 38. 
* On September 15, 1954, the Constituent Assembly assigned 
73 subjects to the federal government and defeated a resolu- 
tion calling for greater provincial autonomy (New York Times, 
September 16, 1954).—Ep. 
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“Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing pro- 
visions of this part, Federal Legislature has 

wer to make law for the whole or any part of 
Pakistan for implementing any treaty, agreement 
or convention with any other country or countries 
or any decision made at any international confer- 
ence, association or other body.” 

It is common knowledge that any federal government 
today through its treaty-making power can encroach on 
literally every sphere of activity listed under the juris- 
diction of the provincial or regional government. Gov- 
ernments today through their treaties or agreements 
with specialized agencies of the United Nations like the 
1.L.O., the International Bank, the I.M.F., the W.H.O., 
etc., possess such a wide latitude of legislative power 
that local or provincial autonomy, in so far as their 
legislative jurisdiction is concerned, become tremen- 
dously reduced. Thus if these subjects are under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, after such agreements between the 
central government and specialized agencies of the 
U.N., they may still belong to the provincial domain 
but mainly as ornaments. It was to curb and control 
such exercise and increase of power by the U.S, Gov- 
ernment that the Bricker Amendment was designed. 

Section 138 of the Basic Principles Committee Report 
provides that federal laws shall prevail over unit laws 
in case of conflict, thus further reducing the significance 
of the powers assigned to the Units. 

Further, it is stated in the Report, that a state of 
emergency can be declared if the security or economic 
life of Pakistan is threatened by war or external aggres- 
sion or internal disturbance or if the financial stability 
or credit of Pakistan or any part thereof is threatened 
or if a situation arises in which the Government of a 
Unit cannot be carried on in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. Assuming that the Head of the State is advised 
by his Cabinet when he declares a state of emergency, 
and that the Cabinet enjoys the confidence of the Fed- 
eral Legislature, the Federal Government through the 
Head of the State can take over the government of the 
entire country, in which case its legislative power would 
extend “to the making of laws in regard to any matter in 
the Unit list.” These emergency provisions if adopted 
will confer on the Federal Government of Pakistan, 
a host of powers which no federation in the world pos- 
sesses, with the solitary exception of India. 

Constitutions, said Aristotle, describe the character of 
the polity. The federal structure of Pakistan has been 
outlined above in terms of its constitutional law, but in 
order to understand the interplay of forces behind this 
structure one has to look further. 


The contrast between federal and unitary forms can 
be seen most clearly in the United States and Great 
Britain. In Britain, there has long been a desire for 
unity too strong to allow any kind of “separatist” ten- 
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dency to be injected into its constitutional system. In 
the United States as well, there has been a need of 
common, interests and of common national feeling, but 
this has always been intermixed with the desire of cer- 
tain areas to separate. It is this need “to reconcile na- 
tional unity and power with the maintenance of state 
rights,”"” which has brought into being a federal form 
of government. 


Pakistan also has the twin problems of union and 
separation. The need for unity for a nation whose wings 
are split by a distance of 1,000 miles is not only clear 
but imperative. This in itself would seem to have re- 
quired that Pakistan be a unitary state. But both the 
founder and the new constitution-makers have felt that 
if unity were pressed too far and other factors disre- 
garded, the nation will be torn asunder. The other fac- 
tors to be taken into account are cultural, linguistic 
and the consequent difficulties of administration, Thus 
a via media had to be found between the pressing needs 
of unity and the demand for autonomy. This has been 
found in federalism. 


Many experienced civil servants think, however, that 
this stress on federalism will encourage fissiparous ten- 
dencies in Pakistan. They argue that these should be 
checked. A country which is split in twain, and between 
whose two wings lies the territory of a not very friendly 
neighbor, cannot afford the luxury of too much federal- 
ism. They also argue that economic problems demand 
united action and control on the part of the govern- 
ment, and federalism leads to an artificial division of 
authority between the Centre and the Units. Many po- 
litical scientists argue that the days of laissez-faire econ- 
omy are past, and that the state now has to plan, con- 
trol and mobilize all the resources of the country in 
such a manner that there is an equitable distribution 
of the national output among its citizens. This sort of 
planning, it is pointed out, will be hampered by a 
federal division of powers, and the experience cited is 
the delay and slowness with which some of the federal 
states tackled the problem of economic depression dur- 
ing the ’thirties. The cogency of this argument appears 
even more convincing when it is pointed out that 
Pakistan (being an agricultural country, and therefore 
being more susceptible to cyclical economic oscillations) 
cannot afford to be hamstrung by an artificial division 
of powers between the Centre and the Units. 


The fact that these arguments have impressed the 
framers of Pakistan’s constitution is borne out well by 
the sections dealing with the proclamation of an emer- 
gency both in the Unrepealed Constitutional Legislation 
(the Adapted Act of 1935) and the Report of the Basic 
Principles Committee. 


10 Dicey. Op.cit. p. 139. 
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But forceful as the argument for a strong centre may 
seem from the economic point of view, and impressive 
as the desire for unity may appear, these arguments can 
be stretched so far that doubts and misgivings begin 
to arise in the minds of people living in East Bengal 
concerning the intentions of the Central Government. 
And it was precisely this which happened in the Spring 
1954 East Bengal provincial elections. Mr. Fazlul Huq 
who became the Chief Minister for a few months (he 
was dismissed by the Central Government towards the 
end of May 1954) and the leader of a party which won 
a crushing victory over the Moslem League in the pro- 
vincial elections made it quite clear both in his pre- 
election and post-election speeches that he stood un- 
equivocally for a strong measure of provincial auton- 
omy. He conceded control to the Central Government 
only on matters of defense and foreign affairs. More- 
over, it must be admitted in all fairness that the de- 
mand of the East Pakistanis for the Bengali language 
to be made one of the two state languages is quite genu- 
ine and that the Moslem League governments both at 
the Centre and in the Province have handled this ques- 
tion, to say the least, in an extremely clumsy fashion. 


Jinnah declared on March 21, 1948, in a public meet- 
ing in Dacca that “Urdu alone would be the official 
language of Pakistan.” The Central Government after 
Jinnah’s death tried to cling to this position. But in 
February 1952 when riots broke out over this language 
controversy, the Provincial Government moved a resolu- 
tion in the Provincial Assembly that Bengali should be 
made one of the two state languages. Nothing effective 
was done, however, to implement this resolution 
promptly. Thus one of the important planks in the de- 
mand for provincial autonomy during the Spring 1954 
provincial elections was the recognition of Bengali by 
the Central Government as a state language on a par 
with Urdu. 


Contradictory Demands 

It is a great pity that those East Pakistani leaders 
who are so strident in their demand for provincial au- 
tonomy are not clear about what exactly they want. In 
one breath, leaders like Maulana Bhashani demand an 
increased measure of provincial autonomy and _ in 
another they assert that, since East Bengalis form the 
majority of the population of Pakistan, they should con- 
trol the entire national government. Thus after their 
victory in the last elections they threatened to call for 
a mass campaign to force the present federal govern- 
ment to resign and dissolve the Constituent Assembly 
at Karachi. Maulana Bhashani, President of the East 
Pakistani Awami League, the largest single party in 
the United Front Parliamentary Party, referring to 
American military aid to Pakistan, declared in a public 
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meeting: “It is agreed between all parties comprising 
the United Front that in the first session of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly a resolution opposing it would be 
sponsored.”?* 


The same leader, who fought the provincial elections 
on his famous 21-point program, also declared that ac- 
cording to this program, matters like foreign affairs 
and defense would legitimately belong to the domain of 
the Central Government. If they simultaneously demand 
more provincial autonomy and also assert that East 
Bengal should control the rest of Pakistan (or, what 
comes to the same thing, the majority of the population 
residing in East Bengal should control Pakistan) it 
means in effect that they want both federal and unitary 
types of governments. 


However, it must be said to the credit of the Central 
Government that they have not been totally oblivious 
of the demands and needs of East Bengal. In the selec- 
tion of senior civil servants which is based entirely on 
merit in all modern states, the Central Government has 
accorded a special quota which is roughly proportion- 
ate to its population to East Bengal. Sir Jeremy Rais- 
man in his report on the Allocation of Revenues be- 
tween the Central and Provincial Governments has 
pointed out that East Bengal gets a share of the jute ex- 
port and Sind receives no share of the proceeds of the 
cotton export duty. This is another example of how East 
Bengal does receive special treatment in certain cases. 
Admittedly, the sharp recession in the world demand 
for jute has hit the Bengal farmers hard, but the Cen- 
tral Government cannot be made to bear the entire 
blame for this. 


On the other hand, it can be said that not enough 
has been done to allay the fears of the East Bengalis 
that Karachi has been dominating them, These fears 
may or may not be well founded, but there are causes 
behind them and they exist. The educated East Bengali 
resents the fact that most of the top-class posts in the 
civil service are either in the hands of West Pakistanis 
or of those Moslems who migrated to Pakistan from 
other parts of India. 


In a recent debate in the Constituent Assembly on 
the dismissal of the East Bengal Provincial Ministry, 
Professor Mahmood Hussain, a member of the Gov- 
ernment’s Moslem League Party and former Minister 
for Education and Refugee Rehabilitation in the previ- 
ous Cabinet, said “. . . one could walk through the sec- 
retariat and not find a single Bengali among the secre- 
taries of the ministries.”"* But this kind of reasoning 
does not take into account the fact that most of these 
senior civil servants belong to the old Indian Civil 


11 Dawn (Karachi). April 4, 1954. 
12 New York Times. July 18, 1954. 
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Service and that the proportion of East Bengali Mos- 
lems in this service was infinitesimal. 

Much of the controversy concerning the use of the 
Bengali language will probably disappear, if the East 
Bengalis are assured by concrete action that the Central 
Government really means that Bengali will be recog- 
nized as one of the state languages.** 

This does not mean that East Bengal will drift away 
from West Pakistan in the matter of language. If the 
reading of the Koran (which is in the Arabic language 
and in the same script as Urdu) were recommended 
as a compulsory part of the school curriculum, no leader 
in East Bengal would be audacious enough to oppose 
such a suggestion. East Bengalis are a profoundly re- 
ligious people, If this measure were adopted, many of 
the difficulties which an average Bengali experiences 
in learning Urdu (which is written in the Arabic 
script) will disappear."* 

In addition, the pace of industrialization in East Ben- 
gal should be further accelerated. The more its econ- 
omy is diversified, the less dependent will it be on the 
unpredictable fluctuations of prices in the world jute 
market. It is quite clear that the Central Government 
of Pakistan cannot evade the fundamental federal prob- 
lem which lies at the heart of the growing tension be- 
tween East and-West Pakistan. That problem is to find 
a way of satisfying the demand of East Bengal for more 
autonomy than it enjoys today. 


13 On May 7, 1954, the Constituent Assembly approved 
Mr. Mohammed Ali’s (the Prime Minister, who is a Bengali) 
resolution that “the official languages of the Republic shall 
be Urdu and Bengali. . . .” The resolution was also made a 
part of the Basic Principles Committee Report. 

14 It may be noted that the Bengali spoken in East Bengal 
is different from that which is current in Calcutta, in that 
the former contains a fairly strong admixture of Persian and 
Arabic words, 
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These two volumes form a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing literature on the South Pacific. At the request of the 
South Pacific Commission, Mr. Derrick, an acknowledged 
authority on Fiji, made an examination of the existing facil- 
ities for vocational training in fourteen dependencies in the 
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area, inquired into future requirements, and set forth estimates 
of the costs likely to be involved. The author has written a 
closely packed and well organized book. 

Under the impact of the war, which in some parts of the 
Pacific produced more change in five years than had come 
in 100 years elsewhere, the problem of education has taken 
on an added urgency. The author suggests that the aim of 
vocational training is to harmonize two factors: to meet the 
labor requirements of the local economy and to give the in- 
dividual an opportunity to develop his full abilities. The 
system must be well-planaed yet remain flexible. Where village 
life is to remain predominant (as in most of the area) special 
training should be given to men who will return to be leaders; 
they should, therefore, be kept sete in touch with the village. 
Those who show aptitude for broader training should be kept 
in view for the higher posts. F 

After a description of the facilities in the fourteen de- 
pendencies, the author analyzes the groups of associated occu- 
pations and assesses future training needs. Some of the con- 
clusions which emerge are: the dependence of good technical 
training on adequate general education; the difficulty of teach- 
ing, and yet the need of, general science; the desirability of 
having natives contribute something to the costs (especially 
because of the expensive equipment); the difficulty of re- 
taining sufficient European staff; the scarcity of island in- 
structors; the need of good equipment (cheap tools mean 
false economy) ; the desirability of keeping the trainees within 
the Pacific environment. 

Derrick suggests three systems: (1) territorial schools; (2) 
sub-regional centres established or adapted from existing schools 
by mutual agreements between territories having common 
training problems (French Oceania, South Polynesia, Central 
Sub-region, South Melanesia and North-West Melanesia) ; and 
(3) a central institute ultimately to comprise a Theological 
College, Institute of Technology, Teachers’ College, Institute 
of Arts and Administration, Institute of Tropical Agriculture, 
and a Central Medical School, with the possible development 
of a Pacific University College. Individual action on these 
matters should rest with a central advisory board to be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion. These long-range plans are the culmination of a series 
of recommendations which begin with the “here and now” 
particular problems but which take into account the likely 
needs over the next generation or more. This first in a num- 
ber of studies authorized by the South Pacific Commission 
should help toward the purpose of the Commission's work pro- 
gram, namely the welfare of the native peoples. 

Stanner’s longer study treats more intensively Papua, the 
Trust Territories of New Guinea and Western Samoa, and 
the Colony of Fiji, and concludes with four chapters dealing 
with Trusteeship and Regionalism, Economic Development, and 
Social Policy for Heterogeneous Peoples. Each of the de- 
pendencies is carefully analyzed in its geographical and ethno- 
graphical aspects; a very brief historical reference is followed 
by a detailed examination of the effects of World War II; 
the policy of each administration is then submitted to ex- 
amination. 

Stanner brings out cogently the almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles which confront the Australian government in Papua 
and New Guinea. (It is reassuring to read in the United 
Nations Visiting Mission Report 1953 that its members also 
appreciate the bewildering complexities of the task.) He sug- 
gests that the military administration was withdrawin too 
rapidly, that the government could have handled the labor 
problem differently, and that an economic survey of the terri- 
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tory is a necessary step. (Here, too, the Visiting Mission 
agrees.) But above all, it must be remembered that New 
Guinea is a poor country and to expect overmuch is to court 
disappointment and disillusionment, 

Fiji poses another difficult problem in colonial administra- 
tion—the narrow economic base, the highly vulnerable sugar 
industry, the rapidly expanding population (the Indian rate 
outstripping that of the Fijian), the land problem and the need 
of expanding the productive capacity of the colony are some 
of the economic factors analyzed by Stanner. He gives atten- 
tion to the evolution of the political institutions, which repre- 
sents one of the most interesting experiments in contemporary 
colonial administration, and to the difficulties of insuring a 
fair and adequate land distribution method as between Fijians 
and Indians, despite the excellent Native Lands Trust Ordi- 
nance of 1940. 

The chapter on Samoa deals with the nature of Samoan 
society, the psychological complexities of the situation, and 
the visit of the United Nations Special Mission in 1947. 

The final chapters should be read by all who are interested 
in colonial matters. Stanner sees the problems of administering 
dependent peoples “in depth” and offers much significant com- 
ment to those whose well-intentioned and ill-formed zeal lead 
them too easily to be hypnotized by the idea of progress. If 
he betrays a certain distrust of international institutions and 
trusteeship “mystique” it probably follows from too much 
vagueness and politicism in the General Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council. Possibly he has written with a little 
over-heavy hand here, but the remedy lies in a deeper realiza- 
tion on the part of those bedies of the bewilderingly difficult 
tasks of administering colonial areas where cultural disintegra- 
tion and cultural adaptation pose a problem of deeper di- 
mensions of administration than many persons suspect. 
University of Washington LINDEN A. MANDER 
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